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Chicago Office (Central Secretariat), Drexel Avenue and 58th Street 


New York City Office (District No. 2), 522 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Office (Dela. River Com’n), Broad Street Station Building 
Washington Office (for correspondence), 522 Transportation Building 

Denver Office (for correspondence), 730 Equitable Building 


Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the United States. It 
is a joint agency created by thirty-six state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Coéperation ‘‘to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.” 


A Governmental Agency: Twenty-nine of these states have 
enacted statutes in this connection declaring the Council to be 
“a joint governmental agency.’’ The Council has no individual 
members: each of the members is a state government. 


Purpose: The Council seeks to develop better coérdination 
and more active coéperation between groups of states in the 
various regions of the United States, and also between the 48 
states as a whole. 


Associations: These organizations contribute to the finan- 
cial support of the Council: The Governors’ Conference, The 
American Legislators’ Association, and The National Associ- 


ation of Secretaries of State. The Council is the official research 
agency and clearing house of each of these associations, and 
also of The National Association of Attorney-Generals. 

Commissions: Each of the Council's four nationwide com- 
missions has one member designated by each state. 


The Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjustment 
with the federal government—and with county and city 
governments. In 1937 the Council of State Governments 
established a new board which will be composed of officials of 
the federal, state, and local levels of government, to promote 
such coéperation—namely, the Interlevel Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coéperation in 
the tax field, the Council ot State Governments established the 
Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its federal members are 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President Vice President 


Vice President 


‘ice President Executive Director 


HON. ROBERT L. COCHRAN SENATOR T. V. SMITH HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG HON. C.H. MORRISSETT HENRY W. TOLL 


Member of Illinois 
Cod peration Commission 


Governor of Nebraska 


Member of New York 
Coédperation Commission 


Former member of 
Colorado Senate 


Member of Virginia 
Codperation Commission 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


Chairman: HON. ROBERT L. COCHRAN, Governor of Nebraska 
Secretary: HON. CARY A. HARDEE, former Governor of Florida 


THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


President! HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR., /ormer State Senator of Massachusetts 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


President: HON. HERBERT O’CONOR, Attorney-General of Maryland 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 


President: HON. DWIGHT H. BROWN, Secretary of State of Missouri 


Nationwide Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


Chairman: HON. SEABURY C. MASTICK, Chairman of the New York Commission on Tax Revision 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME 


Chairman: JUDGE RICHARD HARTSHORNE, of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Chairman: HON. WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON COUNCIL DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman: HON. ELLWOOD J. TURNER, member of Pennsylvania General Assembly 


Regional Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Chairman: HON. THOMAS A. LOGUE, Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE OHIO BASIN 


Chairman: SENATOR JAMES O. MONROE, member of Illinois General Assembly 


Interlevel Commissions: 


THE INTERLEVEL COMMISSION 


Chairman: HENRY W. TOLL, Executive Director of the Council of State Governments 


THE TAX REVISION COUNCIL 


Chairman: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, Chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
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SWEATING LABOR 
(From the Frankfort, Ky. State Journal) 


There are people who fondly imagine that they, in 
private life, do all the work; that lawmakers are a lazy 
lot and that if their task were left to persons used to 
the grind of earning bread in private employment it 
would be disposed of quickly. 

Let such persons look into the facts of the case during 
the last week of a Kentucky legislative session, or earlier 
for that matter. 

The grinding work that is done where the visitor’s 
gallery does not see it is something those who have to 
do it don’t forget... . 

But some people . . . don’t believe public officers ever 
do any hard work. 

Knowing better, we express sympathy for those gentle- 
men to whom the public service, however well liked, is 


not, as Trilby was wont to say, all beer and skittles. 
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SEEK CONSERVATION OF THE GREAT LAKES FISHERIES 


Interstate and international cooperation are symbolized in this group of legislators and 
conservation officials which met in Detroit, Michigan, February 25 and 26, to discuss the 
problem of diminishing Great Lakes fisheries. Representatives of eight Great Lakes states, 
the United States government, and the Province of Ontario, Canada, attended the conference. 
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POOR FISH—IN THE GREAT LAKES 


Interstate-international conference in Detroit urges treaty 
for conservation of Great Lakes fisheries 


convened to discuss the conservation of 
the Great Lakes fisheries. Since then, 
twenty-two other conferences, interstate and 
international, have been held, with little more 
success than the original meeting. Since then, 
new boats, new gear, new markets—all have 


l 1883, fifty-five years ago, a conference was 


which was agreed upon: international treaty. 
Successive failures of uniform state agree- 
ments, previously drawn up, but invariably 
adopted or enforced by only a few of the par- 
ticipants, were the germs which gave birth to _ 
this new attack on the problem. At the outset 
of the meeting, demonstrating graphically with 
) charts the extent of 


assisted in deadly raids 
on the once abundant | 


supply of lake fish. As 


a result, today, mam- |/-.._, - 
moth storage houses | 
and packing facilities: 
are dilapidated, fish- | 
ing fleets have dwin- | \_/ 


dled proportionally to 
the schools of fish, and 
fishermen keep to the | 


depletion of the cisco, 
whitefish, sturgeon, 
yellow perch, and pike 
in the various lakes, 
Dr. John Van Oosten, 
in charge of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Investi- 
gation, United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, 
gave a vivid picture of 
the dire fate that has 


empty docks. — 
Fresh hope for the 
solution of the dilemma, however, has resulted 
from the unanimous agreement of purpose and 
method which was evident in a new attempt 
to solve the problem in Detroit, February 25 
and 26. The occasion was that of a meeting 
called by the Council of State Governments at 
the request of the Michigan cooperation com- 
mission. It was attended by public officials 
from the Lake states—Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin—from the federal gov- 
ernment, and from the Province of Ontario. 
The purpose toward which efforts were di- 
rected was uniform regulation; the method 


Area represented in the Great Lakes Fisheries Conference, 
February 25 and 26, 1938 


overtaken this natural 
resource (See page 55). His discussion was 
followed by a presentation of the experiences 
and attitudes of the conservation officials of the 
states represented. 

Two other United States Bureau of Fisheries 
representatives expressed their views. Dr. El- 
mer Higgins, Chief of the Division of Scientific 
Inquiry, after tracing the development of the 
efforts at control, concluded that “decisive ac- 
tion is now imperative,” and ‘that state control 
“has failed.” (See page 53). Commissioner 
Frank T. Bell discussed the effective control of 
the Northern Pacific halibut by the United 
States and Great Britain through regulation 
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by the International Fisheries Commission. 

The international note was introduced when 
Mr. H. H. MacKay, biologist of the Govern- 
ment of Ontario, elaborated on the action taken 
by that Province, pointing to the effective con- 
trol exerted on its part, and offered “to co- 
operate within reason with a properly consti- 
tuted body representing all the states con- 
cerned.” 


Treaty resolution adopted 


As a conclusion to the conference, the dele- 
gates adopted a resolution urging “the appro- 
priate agencies of the federal government of the 
United States to discuss with appropriate Ca- 
nadian authorities, without delay, the advisa- 
bility of a treaty to establish an International 
Board of Inquiry, whose function it shall be to 
consider and to recommend measures for the 
conservation of the Great Lakes fisheries—and 
that this conference recommends such a treaty.” 
It was further resolved to appoint a Special 
Committee on Great Lakes Fisheries to inform 
the President and Congress of the resolution, 
and to offer its services to the Department of 
State as an advisory body. 

The states, moreover, were “urged to take 
vigorous action, individually and in codperation 
with one another, to conserve the fisheries.” 
To expedite this action, it was resolved to urge 
on the legislatures “the necessity of giving to 
their Conservation Departments, by statute, the 
power to promulgate rules and regulations re- 
garding the taking of food fish in the Great 
Lakes.” 


Committee selected 


Members of the Special Committee are: 

Illinois: Thomas J. Lynch, Acting Director 
of Conservation; 

Indiana: Kenneth M. Kunkel, Division of 
Fish and Game, Conservation Department; 

Michigan: Hon. George A. Schroeder (chair- 
man), Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and chairman of the Michigan codperation 
commission ; 

Minnesota: George Weaver, Superintendent 
of Fisheries, Conservation Department; 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


New York: Hon. W. Allan Newell, Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion; 

Ohio: Lawrence Wooddell, Conservation 
Commissioner, Department of Agriculture; 

Pennsylvania: P. H. Hartman, Superintend- 
ent of Hatcheries, Board of Fish Commission- 
ers; and 

Wisconsin: Hon. Henry O. Schowalter, Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. 

As secretary: the Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, or some other 
member of the staff to be designated by him. 

As advisory members: Commissioner Frank 
T. Bell, or some other representative of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries to be desig- 
nated by him; 

H. H. MacKay, or some other representative 
to be designated by the Provincial Government 
of Ontario; 

Joseph T. Keating, or some other representa- 
tive of the Department of State to be desig- 
nated by him; and 

A representative of the Dominion of Canada 
to be appointed by the appropriate authorities. 


LAKE MICHIGAN MEETING 


Interjected into the Great Lakes Fisheries 
Conference was a meeting of officials of those 
states which border on Lake Michigan—Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Because Lake Michigan is not international, 
and because previous efforts at constructive 
laws have failed to be unanimously adopted 
and enforced, attempts were again made to 
adopt uniform standards for size of fish, net 
meshes and depths, and fishing seasons. Reso- 
lutions were passed suggesting that the Lake 
Michigan states appoint members of a sub- 
committee for further study, and that the 
Council of State Governments arrange a meet- 
ing of this subcommittee. It is planned that 
this meeting will be called in April, following 
which recommendations will be submitted to 
the chairmen of the Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation of the several states. 
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FISH OUTLIVE OFFICIALS 


“Individual state control has failed. Unified control is the only solution.” 


By ELMER HIGGINS 


Chief, Division of Scientific Inquiry, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


shortly after the collapse of the cisco 

fishery of Lake Erie, I saw a fifty-foot 
Diesel tug with a crew of eight men land at 
Dunkirk with six boxes of mixed fish for their 
day’s work. They had left the dock at 3 in 
the morning, had set and fished six miles of gill 
nets vainly hoping for 


O NE evening in September a few years ago, 


Some 19,000 bacteriological tests have been 
made and these indicate that the great body of 
lake water itself is for the most part pure. In 
1928 there was inaugurated by the state of Ohio 
the most comprehensive investigation of Lake 
Erie that has ever been undertaken on any of 
the Great Lakes. Pollution severe enough to 
affect the reproduc- 


a strike of ciscos (fresh 
water herring) which 
a few years before pro- 
vided their chief 
money crop in the 
fall. The catch of cis- 
cos consisted of six 


on fishery preservation. 
fish! Too many nets, 


Hicorns, since his graduation from the 
University of Southern California in 1923, has 
been specializing in marine biology and fisheries 
administration. As Chief of the Division on Sci- 
entific Inquiry, United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
where he has served since 1925, he now is one of 
the most influential and authoritative individuals 


tion of Great Lakes 
fishes or to endanger 
the eggs and fry was 
found only within a 
radius of a few miles 
of the larger cities, 
such as Buffalo, Ash- 
tabula, Cleveland and 


too many boats, too 

many fishermen, from the point of view of the 
fishery administrator; too much competition, 
not enough fish, from the point of view of 
the fisherman. 

The desperate plight of the commercial fish- 
eries of the Great Lakes is well known. The 
overwhelming weight of scientific evidence 
and general opinion ascribe this failure to 
simple overfishing, yet commercial activities 
on the Great Lakes have been subject to legal 
regulation by the several state Igislatures for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 

Throughout the years, and even today, the 
shortage of the supply of the more valuable 
species has been ascribed to various other causes, 
expressing an understandable and perhaps ex- 
cusable human weakness—an unwillingness to 
face the facts. The fishing industry generally 
has blamed pollution of the waters as a cause 
for the decline. 

This subject has been given extensive study. 


Toledo, and also of 
the mouth of the Detroit Diver. Indeed, the 
fishing vessels are said to use the water from 
the open lake for drinking in preference to 
filling their tanks from the city water supplies. 

The dumping of ashes from lake steamers 
and the dumping of gurry and trash fish from 
fishing operations have also been blamed for 
polluting the lake bottoms. The studies of the 
minute life of the lake indicate a tremendous 
reserve of fish food far in excess of the needs 
of the present population of fishes. Pollution in 
Lake Erie and most probably in the other lakes 
also, does not exist so far as fish production is 
concerned. The fish simply are not there. 

Contrary to the belief of many people, the 
Great Lakes fisheries are not under the juris- 
diction of the federal government, even though 
they are prosecuted in international boundary 
waters. The Constitution does not give this 
right to any branch of the federal government, 
but control is retained by the eight states bor- 
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dering the Great Lakes—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. The Province of On- 
tario controls the waters north of the boundary 
which follows the middle of the Lakes. The 
federal government may investigate, advise, and 
recommend, but the states must enact and en- 
force their respective fishery laws. 

Virtually every state in the Union has enacted 
regulations intended to conserve the fish supply 
and to regulate commerce in fishery products. 
Without more effective regulation the Great 
Lakes fisheries are doomed. It is evident that 
state regulation is a failure. 

The states should not be blamed for this 
failure to conserve the Great Lakes fisheries. 
Certainly the blame should not be placed on 
any individual. The Fish Commissioners of the 
Great Lakes states, as a group, are just as sincere, 
as honest, and as earnest as any public officials 
and probably above the level of competence 
of fish and game commissioners generally 
throughout the country. Circumstances have 
been against them from the beginning, for the 
constitutional set-up of our state governments 
is not adapted to the wise regulation or manage- 
ment of such an unstable resource as the fish 
supply. The management of fisheries is a 
highly technical job requiring a great deal of 
scientific information and a high order of man- 
agerial skill. 


Continuity necessary 


Moreover, the life of an individual fish usu- 
ally exceeds the official life of the fish commis- 
sioners. The management of a natural resource 
requires a continuity of policy that our present 
state governments cannot provide. With chang- 
ing state administrations, it is extremely difficult 
to adopt and carry on a continuous policy of 
conservation nor is such a set-up conducive to 
the securing of adequate statistics of the fishery 
to serve as a check on the effectiveness or failure 
of any policies already in effect. Political boun- 
daries have no significance for the fish and are 
only a hindrance to the fisherman. Each lake 
should be managed as a unit because the fish 
population within each lake is a unit and must 


be protected throughout its entire range of 
movement. 

Those who sit on legislative committees are 
year by year confronted by accusations and 
defenses, claims and counter claims of rival 
factions among the fishermen themselves, each 
seeking to lay the finger of blame upon the 
other faction and to secure a reduction or prohi- 
bition in the amount and kinds of gear used by 
the competitors. If the accusations of all the fac- 
tions are put together, the soundest conclusion 
that can be drawn from this first-hand testi- 
mony is the fact that there is a tremendous wast- 
age of the fish supply through the destruction of 
young and immature fish too small to bring the 
best prices in the markets and certainly too 
young to have had a chance to propagate their 
kind. 

That the need for uniform regulation has 
been generally recognized for a long time is 
evidenced by the fact that conferences on this 
subject were held as early as 1883. An interna- 
tional fish and game conference was held in 
New York on October 12, 1891, followed by 
meetings during that year and the next which 
resulted in the adoption of a series of reso- 
lutions prohibiting the destruction of small 
fish and providing for closed areas, closed 
seasons, and uniform size limits. A similar 
meeting was held in April, 1904, in Chicago. 
Reporting this conference, Hon. C. D. Joslyn 
wrote as follows: “The result of the meeting 
was that we did agree upon several recommen- 
dations to be made to the respective legislatures 
of the states represented. But the sad sequel of 
it all is that no two of the legislatures agreed 
to or followed these recommendations. Some 
states followed some part of them, other states 
followed some other part, but there was no uni- 
formity and no unanimity. So that we are just 
where we started—nothing accomplished.” 

The records show that interstate and inter- 
national conferences were held on the Great 
Lakes in 1883, 1884, 1891 (two), 1892, 1897, 
1904, 1905 (two), 1927 (two), 1928 (two), 
1929, 1931, 1932 (two), 1933, 1934, and 1936 
(three). At least twenty-two conferences have 
been held, thirteen of (Continued on page 58) 
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FROM CISCO TO PERCH TO PIKE 
The fish by fish account of depletion of Great Lakes fisheries 


By JOHN VAN OOSTEN 


In charge, Great Lakes Fishery Investigations, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


~yerY commercial fisherman of the Great 
Lakes, I believe, is fully convinced of the 
fact that the abundance of fish cannot be 
compared favorably with that of past years. 
All he has to do is to look over his ledgers. These 
books will show him strikingly that the more 
important species of fish of the Great Lakes 
have undergone seri- 


having produced more fish than all the other 
Great Lakes combined. At the present time, 
Lake Erie yields about thirty-four per cent of 
the total United States catch from the Lakes. 
Lake Michigan ranks second in productivity 
with thirty per cent; Lake Superior third with 
eighteen per cent; Lake Huron fourth with 
fifteen per cent; Lake 


ous depletion. 


Joun Van Oosten, even before receiving his 


Ontario produces only 


Out of the one hun- Ph.D. in 1926 from the University of Michigan, 0.7 per cent, while the 
dred and fifty million had long devoted his energies to both scientific boundary lakes in 
pounds of fresh-water research and administrative activities. He rose Minnesota yield two 
fish produced com- through successive promotions until in 1927 he per cent. 


mercially in this coun- 
try, about ninety mil- 
lion pounds, or 65%, 


was placed in charge of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries’ investigations of the commercial fish- 
eries in the Great Lakes. 


Neither are the spe- 
cies of equal impor- 
tance. Our lake her- 


are produced by the 
United States fishermen of the Great Lakes. In 
addition to that, Canadian fishermen take an- 
other thirty million pounds from these Lakes, a 
great part of which is exported into this coun- 
try. 

The Great Lakes is the only commercial 
‘source of the more important fresh-water spe- 
cies of fish found on our markets. These im- 
portant varieties are: whitefish, lake trout, wall- 
eyed pike, yellow perch, blue pike, sauger, cisco, 
herring, suckers, and seven species of chubs. If 
these varieties should become exterminated 
commercially on the Great Lakes, they would 
be entirely removed from our American mar- 
kets, except possibly the whitefish and the lake 
trout, both of which would have to be imported 
from the northern lakes in Canada. 

All of the Lakes are not of equal importance 
in the production of fish. Lake Erie, although 
it is the second smallest of our Great Lakes, has 
always been the most productive, until recently 


ring ranks first in an- 
nual production with a total of nearly twenty- 
four million pounds; the perch follows with 
about sixteen million; the lake trout with ten 
million; the blue pike with eight and one-half 
million; the chubs with seven million; the 
whitefish with six million; the suckers with 
five and one-half million; the wall-eyed pike 
and carp each with about four million. Besides, 
there are twenty-two other species that are 
fished during the year, most of them with an 
annual yield of less than one million pounds. 

In studying the total production figures for 
the United States waters of the Great Lakes we 
find that there has been no very great change. 
This, however, does not mean that the fisheries 
are not undergoing depletion. As the more val- 
uable species have become commercially exter- 
minated or very largely reduced, the rough fish 
—the less desirable species—have begun to ap- 
pear on the markets in their place. 

Neither does this constancy in total produc- 
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tion mean that the annual yields from the in- 
dividual lakes have remained stable. For in- 
stance, Lake Ontario used to produce around 
three million pounds of fish; now it produces 
five hundred thousand. Lake Erie produced 
normally around fifty million pounds; now it 
produces a little better than thirty million. 

Similar reductions have taken place among 
the species. It is this particular phase of the 
problem that I want to stress. In discussing the 
fluctuations in the annual yields I am going to 
refer to what I call normal production. To 
determine the normal I have taken the average 
of the annual catches beginning with 1879 and 
continuing to the years when there began a 
tremendous drop in production. 


Sturgeon practically extinct 


The first example is the lake sturgeon whose 
history is virtually the same in all our Great 
Lakes. Lake Erie, the most lucrative source, is 
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the only lake from which sturgeon may still be 
taken legally and, therefore, in this case our 
figures for the United States waters can be 
brought up to date. In 1885 the sturgeon yield 
amounted to about four and three-quarter mil- 
lion pounds in this lake. There was a pro- 
nounced drop until 1903, and from 1908 on the 
production has been more or less uniform. 
From 1880 to 1903 the average catch was around 
one and three-quarter million pounds; the av- 
erage production from 1930 to 1934 was fifteen 
thousand pounds, which represents a decrease 


of 99.2 per cent. For all practical purposes the 
sturgeon is commercially extinct. 

Interestingly enough, despite the virtual ex- 
tinction of the sturgeon in Lake Erie, we can- 
not obtain legislation which will offer it com- 
plete protection. Some years ago the state of 
Ohio enacted a bill giving the sturgeon com- 
plete protection for five years, but unfortunately 
the neighboring states could not pass similar 
regulations, nor could the province of Ontario. 
Hence, as soon as this five-year period was 
completed the Ohio legislature again permitted 
uncontrolled fishing of the sturgeon. Several 
attempts to obtain complete protection for this 
species have been made, but each has met with 
vigorous protests of the fishermen. Although 
most fishermen never see a sturgeon in their 
nets, yet they will come in a body to protest 
any protection which might be suggested. This 
likewise applies to the Canadian side of the lake. 


Whitefish exploited 


The Lake Huron whitefish has had an inter- 
esting history. Its yield from 1885 to 1929 aver- 
aged 1,127,000 pounds. During the last five 
years for which we have figures the production 
was 3,394,000 pounds, or approximately three 
times the normal amount. 

On the basis of this increase in production 
one would perhaps think that the whitefish in 
Lake Huron is increasing rapidly in abundance, 
but that is not true. This amazing rise—an all- 
time record—was brought about primarily by 
the introduction of a new type of fishing gear, 
the so-called deep trap net, designed primarily 
for whitefish. The pound net, which was 
largely displaced by the deep trap net for tak- 
ing whitefish, can be set down to a depth of 80 
feet of water; the deep trap net can be fished in 
depths of about 160 feet. In the summertime, 
when the fish migrated into waters of 100 to 
120 feet, they had always been immune to 
capture by the pound nets. Hence, when these 
deep trap nets were set on the summer feeding 
grounds of the whitefish, the production in- 
creased notably. But in spite of the fact that 
the production for the entire lake went up, the 
old whitefish grounds were cleaned out and 
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Lake Huron is becoming rapidly devoid of this 
species. 

One of the most startling of our recent deple- 
tions is that of the Lake Erie cisco. Normally, 
this species produced about 19 million pounds; 
the annual yield of the last three years has aver- 
aged 135 thousand pounds, a decrease of 99.3 
per cent. When one considers that this fish 
formerly contributed about 50 per cent of the 
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total production of Lake Erie, the seriousness of 
the present condition is brought out in all its 
import. 

The collapse of the important cisco in Lake 
Erie was reflected at once in the sharp increase 
in the catch of chubs, particularly on Lake 
Huron and Michigan, and later in a gradual 
increase in the catch of perch and blue pike on 
Lake Erie. In Lake Huron the normal produc- 
tion of chubs during the period 1913-1924 
amounted to more than one half million 
pounds. During the three years, 1925-1927, im- 
mediately following the collapse of the Lake 
Erie cisco, the average production increased to 
nearly two and one-half times the normal. This 
abnormal yield of chubs in Lake Huron led to 
a sudden drop in catch in 1928 until at the pres- 
ent time normal production has been cut about 
50 per cent and the chub fishermen can no 
longer operate on Lake Huron with profit. 

Similarly in Lake Erie the average annual 
yield of the perch, with a normal production 
during the period 1885-1924 of 1,800,000 
pounds, increased during 1930-1934 to 8,165,000 


pounds, or four and a half times the normal. 
In 1934 the unprecedented record of 14,219,000 
pounds, or nearly eight times the normal, was 
reached. In 1936 the production of perch fell 
below normal. 


Progressive depletion 

With the loss of the perch for commercial 
purposes the Lake Erie fishermen turned to the 
blue pike, and as the perch yield dropped be- 
low normal in 1936, the catch of the blue pike 
rose to 23,800,000 pounds or nearly four times 
the normal production. I understand that in 
1937, however, the blue pike suffered a great re- 
duction in catch below normal. The fishermen 
cannot crowd four or five or eight years of 
normal fishing into one year and expect a spe- 
cies to survive, especially in Lake Erie where 
the fishing intensity has always been severe. 

The same story that has been told for the 
sturgeon, the whitefish, the cisco, the chubs, the 
yellow perch, and the blue pike in various lakes 
can also be told for other fish of the Great 
Lakes. The depletion of one species leads to 
the concentration of fishing effort on another; 
and the decrease of the valuable varieties centers 
attention on the rougher fish. Commercially, 
this indispensable natural resource of our na- 
tion is faced with doom unless proper action— 
uniform control—is initiated at once. 


FISH CAN’T VOTE 


Lester Smith, Chairman, General Legislative 
Section of Fisheries Advisory Committee, 
United States Bureau of Fisheries: “Under pres- 
ent conditions, it does not look very good for 
the fish. The fish cannot vote. They are just 
right down there in the water and lots of things 
are happening that they know nothing about.” 


Solution by extinction 
Secretary of State Leon D, Case (Michigan): 
“I wish you gentlemen every success in your en- 
deavors here. I commend to you a problem 
which will disappear through the process of 
extinction if some solution isn’t worked out.” 
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(Continued from page 54) them during the past 
eleven years, at which agreements on uniform 
regulations were reached by the officials of the 
various conservation departments concerned, 
but for various reasons concurrent adoption or 
enforcement has been impossible up to the 
present time. As Mr. Joslyn reported thirty-four 
years ago, “We are just where we started—noth- 
ing accomplished.” 

It is prefectly natural that agreements made 
by conservation officials some of whom do not 
have authority to place their recommendations 
into effect but must seek the passage of laws 
by their legislature, would fail of complete ac- 
complishment. Effective action by one state 
is made contingent on similar action by an- 
other. But I believe it is true that even when 
the conservation department sponsors and sin- 
cerely urges the adoption of effective regula- 
tions by their legislatures, and even when the 
fishery committees are convinced of the wis- 
dom of these acts, bills passed by the legislatures 
have been vetoed by the governor solely because 
of effective pressure by small and selfishly in- 
terested groups that will find at least temporary 
benefit, at the cost of advantage to the fisheries 
at large. 


International treaty recommended 


We know what measures are needed for the 
rehabilitation of the fisheries, but under the 
present system of divided control we are ab- 
solutely helpless in having these measures en- 
acted into the several codes. In view of the na- 
ture of the complications, the difficulties in- 
volved, and the repeated failures of the many 
attempts during the last decade to obtain some 
coordinated action among the several states, I 
am forced to the opinion that uniformity will 
never be achieved on the Great Lakes as long 
as control of the fisheries is divided among the 
nine jurisdictions. The machinery for acquir- 
ing unified control is by international treaty. 

The matter has been discussed by the people 
of the Great Lakes section for many years. The 
fish and game officials of most of the states have 
declared themselves in favor of unified control. 
The fishermen themselves are ready for it. 


They are disgusted with the present unbusiness- 
like system in effect. 

Individual state control has failed. Unified 
control is the only solution. Constitutional 
measures for obtaining this control are available 
and clearly understood. Such control has proved 
to be effective in other cases. Decisive action is 
now imperative. 


GOING PLACES 


(From the Detroit News) 


There have been twenty-two conferences be- 
tween the eight Great Lakes states and Canada 
since 1883 called to discuss uniform commer- 
cial fishing regulations for the lakes. . . . Noth- 
ing has been accomplished. . . . 

This held good until the recent conference 
called in Detroit by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments at the request of the Michigan Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. . . . At this 
conference commercial fishermen, . . . and all 
others interested in this problem, except state, 
federal and provincial officials, were barred 
from expressing an opinion. And what hap- 
pened? 

For the first time a serious-minded, unpreju- 
diced body of men gathered around the con- 
ference table, listened attentively to the sorrow- 
ful story of fish resource depletion, abuse and 
waste, presented by scientists who have con- 
ducted research for many years. And they 
decided that the salvation of this resource rested 
entirely in urging the appropriate agencies of 
the federal government to discuss with Ca- 
nadian authorities, without delay, the advisa- 
bility of a treaty to establish an international 
board of inquiry, with authority to consider and 
recommend measures for the conservation of 
Great Lakes fisheries. 

If this is accomplished it means an interna- 
tional treaty between United States and Canada, 
similar to the migratory bird treaty now in ef- 
fect between the two countries. The states have 
failed for fifty-five years to get together on this 
question. Uncle Sam must not fail if fish life 
in the Great Lakes basin is to be perpetuated. 
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COSGO BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Richard Hartshorne 


Mark Graves 


Mark Graves, tax gatherer extraordinary and 
perennial brain-truster for New York execu- 
tives, has spent half his sixty years in the taxa- 
tion and budgetary service of the Empire State. 
Eminent as one of the nation’s foremost “career 
men” in state administration, he has also served 
in the vanguard of interstate codperation as a 
member of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Codperation, and as 
acting president of the Council of State Govern- 
ments during 1937. 


Richard Hartshorne 


The nemesis of interstate criminals, Richard 
Hartshorne, was trained at Princeton and Co- 
lumbia. Except for an interlude of wartime 
military service, he has been engaged in the 
practice of law and the administration of justice 
for a quarter of a century. Since 1931, he has 
been judge in the Court of Common Pleas at 
Newark, New Jersey. A deep interest in the 
prevention and control of crime led to his selec- 
tion as chairman of both the New Jersey Com- 
mission on Interstate Codperation and the In- 
terstate Commission on Crime. 


Seasoned by experience 


Seabury C. Mastick 


Henry Horner 


Henry Horner 


After eighteen years of comparative calm 
in an Illinois probate court, bachelor Henry 
Horner shed his judicial robes to become a fight- 
ing governor in 1933. Reélected four years later, 
his 1937 legislative message included a recom- 
mendation for interstate codperation, and in 
July, 1937, he signed the bill which established 
the Illinois Commission on Intergovernmental 
Cooperation. Among his personal hobbies is 
that of augmenting his already notable collec- 
tion of Lincolniana. 


Seabury C. Mastick | 


Genial and scholarly Seabury C. Mastick, tax 
wizard of New York, groomed himself for pub- 
lic life by practicing law in San Francisco after 
earning degrees at Oberlin (A.B., A.M.) and 
California (LL.B.). He moved to New York 
City in 1896 and became engaged in business, 
studied at Columbia (1912-17), served in the 
New York legislature (1921-34), was chairman 
of the New York State Commission for Revi- 
sion of Tax Laws (1930-35), and is chairman 
of the Council’s Interstate Commission on Con- 
flicting Taxation. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Housing and prohibition appear on legislative calendars 
as regular and special sessions act 


tures have convened in regular session 

this year, a number of states have already 
met in special sessions. The Georgia and Ohio 
extra sessions which were carried over from 
last year have adjourned, as has the special ses- 
sion which was convened in Kansas in Febru- 
ary. Special sessions have been called in Ar- 
kansas and California, and also in Kentucky, 
which went into an extra session immediately 
after adjournment of its regular session. 


Housing authority acts 

Housing has been one of the important new 
subjects to receive widespread legislative atten- 
tion. Although only a relatively few states 
have been in session this year, California and 
Virginia have already been added to the list 
of those thirty states which had housing author- 
ity legislation at the close of 1937. In addition, 
several of the states with existing laws pro- 
ceeded to enact supplementary legislation to aid 
housing development. The New York legisla- 
ture proposed three constitutional amendments 
designed to spur low cost housing development. 
California, at its special session, passed the basic 
laws necessary to enable codperation with the 
federal housing program. It authorized the 
creation of housing authorities, granted any 
such authorities the right of eminent domain, 
authorized cities and counties to aid housing 
projects, and exempted from taxation the prop- 
erty and bonds of housing authorities. 

Virginia passed enabling legislation for both 
counties and cities to set up housing authori- 
ties, granting them power of eminent domain, 
and empowering the local governments to co- 
operate through tax exemption and other 
means. At its special session the Ohio legisla- 
ture, which was the first to enact an authority 
act, passed a supplementary bill strengthening 


I n addition to the eight states whose legisla- 


SESSIONS 
Now meeting 
Regular sessions: Convened: 
Massachusetts January 5 
Mississippi January 4 
New Jersey January 11 
New York January 5 
Rhode Island January 4 
South Carolina January 11 
Virginia January 12 
Special sessions: 
Arkansas March 10 
Kentucky March 2 
Recent adjournments 
Regular session: Adjourned: Convened: 
Kentucky March l January 4 
Special sessions: 
California March 12 March 7 
Georgia February 12 November 22 
Kansas March 4 February 7 
Ohio March 4 February 7 


the eminent domain powers of authorities and 
opening up non-federal funds as sources of 
investment for housing authority bonds. It 
authorized the investment of “all funds, public 
or private, trust or otherwise . . . ” in author- 
ity securities. 


Repeal in Georgia 

One of the highlights of Georgia’s recent 
special session was the legislature’s repeal of 
prohibition and the passage of a bill designed to 
end the illicit sale of liquor in “wet” counties 
by providing for county option elections and 
prohibiting the importation of liquor into “dry” 
counties. Sale is to be made by package only. 
License fees are set at $1,000 annually for whole- 
salers and $200 for retailers. To date, all four 
counties which have voted under the new law 
have gone “wet.” Recently, the South Carolina 
House passed a bill to submit to voters the 
question of a return to state prohibition. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


select Louisville for Twenty-first Conference, June 21-24 


twenty-first Conference marked the an- 

nual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Secreta- 
ries of State held at the Chicago offices of the 
Council of State Governments on February 21. 
Present were: 


Ke competition to serve as host to the 


Hon. Charles D. Arnett... Kentucky 
Hon. Frederic W. Cook Massachusetts 
Hon. Mike Holm ... _. Minnesota 
Hon. Dwight H. Brown | Missouri 
Hon. Goldie Wells South Dakota 
Hon. Theodore Dammann Wisconsin 


Hon. C. John Satti of Connecticut, vice- 
president of the National Association, who was 
unable to be present, was represented by his 
deputy, Hon. J. Walter Darley. 

A survey previously made by President 
Brown showed that the Secretaries of State as 
a group preferred that this year’s Conference 
be held in May or June. The date therefore was 
set for June 21-24. 

This year’s Conference city, Louisville, was 
selected upon the urgent invitation of Secretary 
Arnett. The Executive Committee decided that 
the Kentucky Hotel should be Conference head- 
quarters. Following the meetings an extensive 
tour of the Blue Grass State is planned by Ken- 
tucky’s Secretary of State. Such a tour undoubt- 
edly will include Lexington, Frankfort, the 
Mammoth Cave, and other points of scenic and 
historical interest. 

Details of the program of the Conference 
were left to the joint plans of Secretary Arnett 
and President Brown. Mr. Brown pointed out 
that the five standing committees of the Na- 
tional Association would no doubt have exten- 
sive reports provoking considerable discussion 
on such various subjects as state year books, uni- 
form election procedure, uniform trade mark 
registration, and appropriations for establishing 
state manuals, 


Following the morning’s meeting the Secre- 
taries lunched at International House in Chi- 
cago, and later inspected the new building be- 
ing erected at 1313 East 60th Street by the 
Spelman Fund to 
house the Council of 
State Governments 
and fourteen other or- 
ganizations of govern- 
mental officials. 

In the evening the 
Council served as host 
to the Secretaries at a 
dinner attended by the 
members of the Exec- 
utive Committee and 
the members of the 
staff of the Council of 
State Governments. 


Charles D. Arnett 


CORPORATION LICENSING 


The rewritten Borah-O’Mahoney bill pro- 
viding for federal licensing of corporations has 
been changed in important particulars from 
the original. Of particular importance to Secre- 
taries of State is the omission from the new act 
of the provisions in the original bill that the 
Federal Trade Commission submit to Congress 
its recommendations with respect to a federal 
law for the chartering of corporations engaging 
in interstate commerce. 

Under the new bill corporations with gross 
assets of $100,000 or less would be exempted 
from its provisions. The power of revocation 
of licenses for violation of provisions of the 
act would be vested with the courts under the 
new version, and the new bill further provides 
that no unlawful trust or combination would 
be entitled to a license. A provision for certified 
corporation representatives is retained. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 
Courts of New Mexico hear both Spanish and English 


by HON. FRANK H. PATTON 


Attorney-General of New Mexico 


Attorney: “What is your name?” 

Interpreter: “;Como se llama Vd.?” 
Witness: “Juan Antonio Trujillo.” 
Interpreter: “Juan Antonio Trujillo.” 
Attorney: “Where do you live, Mr. Trujillo?” 
Interpreter: “;Donde vive Senor Trujillo?” 
Witness: “En la ciudad de Santa Fé.” 
Interpreter: “In the city of Santa Fe.” 

So proceeds the examination of a witness in 
the trial of a lawsuit or a criminal 
case in many counties of New 
Mexico. 

About fifty per cent of our pop- 
ulation is composed of Spanish- |j 
speaking people, called Spanish- 
Americans or Natives. The mem- ff 
bers of the Anglo-Saxon race are “"— 
usually referred toas “Anglos.” In Patton 
some of our counties the language is almost 
entirely Spanish, although the younger genera- 
tion speaks, reads and writes English with ease. 

The first white settlers in New Mexico were 
Spanish. One of the oldest places was estab- 
lished in 1540 by Coronado on his quest into 
this land for the Seven Cities of Cibola. Don 
Juan de Ofiate founded the Spanish settlement 
of San Gabriel in 1598 and in 1610 there was 
founded La Villa Real de Santa Fé de San 
Francisco de Assissi, now known as the City of 
Santa Fe. Therefore, the musical phrases of 
the Spanish language have their rightful place 
in New Mexico—a state which still bears the 
imprint of courtly dignity and the charm of 
old-world courtesy. 

We find many natives on our juries who do 
not speak English. Defendants and witnesses 
require the services of an interpreter. Attor- 
neys argue to the juries with interpreters stand- 


ing by their sides translating as rapidly as the 
attorneys can talk. With a good interpreter 
there need be little delay in the proceedings. 
After a bit of practice, the English-speaking at- 
torney and the English-speaking members of 
the jury find that there is no confusion. 

In my office here at the Capitol, I am fre- 
quently in need of an interpreter. I receive 
many letters written in Spanish and have many 
visitors who speak that language. But there 
is never any trouble. My private secretary is 
Miss Olinda Rodriguez, a beautiful senorita 
from an old line of honored ancestors. In ad- 
dition to her secretarial duties, she acts as in- 
terpreter in my office. My First Assistant 
Attorney-General is a Spanish-American lawyer 
of exceptional ability. My Third Assistant 
Attorney-General is an Italian who speaks all 
three languages fluently. In the preparation 
of our cases for trial and in consultation with 
witnesses there is little difficulty. 

Interesting as may be a trial 
where a Spanish interpreter is |: 
used, there often arises even more 
complicated linguistic situations. 
Listen in the United States District 
Court when some Navajo Indian 
is being tried with a gang of Zuni To 
Indians and Natives as witnesses. edrigues 
There you will find the trial proceeding 
smoothly and being translated into Navajo, 
Zuni, Spanish, and English, with everyone 
knowing exactly what it is all about. We like it, 
we enjoy it, and we are satisfied. 

Our language differences for us only add to 
the charm of this land of Cibola, young as a 
state, but hoary with the age of the stepping 
stones of civilization within its borders. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Regional planning, air traffic and highways are in Capital spotlight 


By The Council’s Washington Representative 


Regional The regional planning bills 
planning bills: dealing with the water re- 
sources in the various drainage 
basin areas are showing signs of life again. So 
much opposition was raised against the original 
drafts, that the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee decided to let the matter rest awhile. 
A tentative draft has been prepared of a meas- 
ure that would strip the proposed regional 
authorities of any administrative power and 
make them function in an advisory capacity 
only. To relieve the apprehensions of existing 
federal agencies that have jurisdiction over 
various federal programs in the drainage basin 
areas it is proposed that an interdepartmental 
committee be created. This committee would 
afford representation to the government agen- 
cies most affected—that is, the federal agencies 
—and would receive recommendations from 
regional authorities for specific projects. 


Highway Efforts by the administration 
appropriations: to persuade the states to take a 

road building holiday in the 
fiscal year of 1939, at least as far as federal aid 
allotments are concerned, have been abandoned. 
The President’s view was that the program has 
been stepped up so much in recent years that 
unmatched federal funds have been accumu- 
lated and that the states should be given a 
chance to catch up with this back work. But 
Congress did not react to the proposal with 
much enthusiasm. Present indications are that 
the President will recede from his stand against 
the 1939 allotments and will also open the way 
for the continuation of the program through 
1941 at the authorized rate—$200,000,000 a year 
for the main program plus $38,000,000 for minor 
items. Mindful of the Supreme Court ruling in 
the South Carolina case that a state could set 


its own standards regulating the size and weight 
of motor vehicles, the House Roads Committee 
has dropped its plan for trying to force the states 
to adopt uniform. motor vehicle codes. The in- 
tention of the Committee had been to accom- 
plish this objective by withholding federal aid 
funds from recalcitrant states. 


Interstate Revised legislation having the ad- 
air traffic: ministration’s approval has been in- 

troduced in the House for the pur- 
pose of bringing some order to the tangled air 
transport situation. What is proposed is the cre- 
ation of a five-man commission that would have 
control over air transport, air safety, and civil 
aviation. This would not only bring under one 
agency the functions now divided between the 
Commerce and Post Office Departments but 
would provide an entirely new authority over 
the licensing of interstate air carriers. The new 
Commission would work out a broad system of 
air routes and would issue operating certificates 
to the air lines. There is no direct control over 
air routes at present. While the Post Office 
Department has a certain indirect control that 
it exercises in connection with the air mail serv- 
ice, this is regarded by some as detrimental 
rather than beneficial. The reason for this view 
is that the commercial routes are frozen too 
tightly to the needs of the air mail. Operators 
having postal contracts—and most of them 
have—are prevented from giving off-line air 
transport service to important cities lying just 
off the through air mail routes. Under the new 
plan, the routes would be laid out on the needs 
of the air transport business itself and the air 
mail would be carried as an incident to this 
primary business. However, the rates would 
be fixed for carrying the mail and the condi- 
tions of service prescribed. 
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THE INTERSTATE CALENDAR 


STATE GOVERNMENT pill be pleased to fur- 
nish sources for further information on any 
meetings scheduled in the Calendar. It also 
will appreciate any information on meetings 
of state officials of two or more states. 


February 25,26. Great Lakes Fisheries Con- 
Fisheries ference at Detroit, called by 

the Council of State Gov- 
ernments at the request of the Michigan Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. A transcript 
of proceedings may be obtained for $1.50 from 
the Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
Illinois. (See pages 50 to 58.) 


February 26-March 3. Annual meeting of the 
Education American Association 

of School Administra- 
tors in Atlantic City. The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education and 
the question of federal aid to states for public 
education occupied principal attention. For 
further information write to the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 


March 4, 5. 
Highway Safety 


Third Regional Highway 
Safety Conference, New 
York City, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Codperation. (A report 
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will appear in the April Stare GoveRNMENT.) 


March 15. Annual dinner of the New 
New York York Joint Legislative Com- 
Committee mittee on Interstate Co- 

operation for state officials. 
March 17. Meeting of the Arkansas 
Arkansas Commission on Interstate 
Commission Codperation. Hon. J. O. 


Goff, State Comptroller, is 
chairman of the Commission. 


Public hearing in Philadel- 
phia on a proposed market- 
ing agreement as a means of 
regulating interstate milk shipments in the Phil- 
adelphia area; called at the request of the Penn- 
sylvania Milk Control Commission. 


March 17. 
Milk Control 


March 18. Meeting of the Executive 
New England Board for New England 
Board (composed of the chairmen 


of the New England State 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation) at the 
State House, Boston. 


March 24. Meeting of the Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Commission on Interstate 
Commission Cooperation, office of the 

Secretary of State, Madison. 
April 6. Meeting of the Interstate 
Pollution Sanitation Commission, 


New York City, Jeremiah 
D. Maguire, acting chairman. Speakers will in- 
clude United States Senator Millard R. Tydings 
(Maryland), author of a resolution calling for 
cooperation between federal and state agencies 
to abate stream pollution. . 


April 29-30. Meeting of the Oil Compact 
Oil Commission in Wichita, 
Kansas. Hon. Ernest D. - 


Thompson of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
is chairman. 
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